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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy freo. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03”? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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Objects of the Association: 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—-To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 


3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. HARRIS, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEORGE W. YorK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANcE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wurtcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HutTcHrInson, Flint, Mich. 
Upo TogePpPreRWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. Arkin, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. ELwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Ww. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. Doouirr.e, Borodivo, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HampauGna, Escondido, Calif. 
Cc. A. Hatcnu, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il. 


(= If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, at the oftice of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre- 
quently leads to a sale. 

The pictureshown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
gueen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin om the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail,6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 

















Dr. Miller’s New Book 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with go! 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated wit) 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himse|f 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get int 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called “A Ye; 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of print for a numb 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found ; 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful! bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 
ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American’ Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








when writing 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 








address you wish put on the Knite. 


miade beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. 


corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
0 back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. 


of 


dress, would destroy the xnife. 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 


owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
+ 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 





po 
dali! ald 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 








(THIs CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
Un- 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 

Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 


owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 


case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


giv 
the 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mot 


e toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife hav 
name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representatio: 


this,beautiful kuife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to 


one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.%.) We will club the Nove 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO. 


aa Please allovr *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be fillea. 


Chicago, Il 
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Soap to Remove Propolis.—Editor Hutchinson is enthusi- 
astic over the discovery of a soap called Lava soap, that is very effec- 
tive in removing propolis from the fingers. 





Formalin, frequently spoken of nowadays as a disinfectant of 
ombs affected with foul brood, is the name of a particular prepara- 
tion of formaldehyde. The name formalin is the property of the 
Schering Chemical Works, of Berlin, Germany, protected by United 
States and foreign patents, and is applied to a guaranteed 40 percent 
solution of formaldehyde; so that when “‘ formalin ”’ is bought, one 
feel sure of a reliable article of a given strength. 





Start Queen-Cells in Full Colonies.—Although by proper 
anagement the experienced queen-breeder may be able to have good 
een-cells started in miniature colonies, the average beginner will do 

well to make it arule to have all queen-cells started in full colonies. 
\ single frame of brood with enough bees to cover, or partially cover 
t, may succeed in rearing a queen, but such queens would not gen- 
erally be accepted as a gift by the experienced bee-keeper. Cells 
started in a full colony are none too good for him. 





Young Queens and Swarming.—It was formerly held that 

fa colony had a queen of thecurrent year’s rearing, there would be 
no danger of swarming that season. After the introduction of Italian 
ees, whether it was the difference in bees or difference injtreatment, 
t was found that the rule was not reliable. It is true, however, that 
here is less tendency to swarming with young queens, and it has been 
eld by many that a colony with a queen of the current year would 
)t swarm if the young queen had been reared in that hive. Even to 

s, however, exceptions have been reported. 








4 Case of Long Caging.—M. A. Gill reports in the Bee- 
epers’ Review a case in which a queen was caged in a nuéleus from 
ut the middle of July till the 10th of October. She was then re- 
sed, found laying on the third day,and proved to be a prolific 
een. A confinement of 12 weeks in which the queen did not lay isa 
tty strong argument in opposition to those who say that a queen is 
ously injured by ceasing to lay for afew days. It also militates 

nst the view that it is important that a queen should be allowed 

to the fullest possible extent during the first year of her life. 








Untwisting that Twist.—A friend who is solicitous for the 
nony of the force upon the Bee Journal, writes: 


‘‘ There seems danger of the editors of the ‘ Old Reliable’ getting 
ted up into a snarl over that twisting of the hive-cover, as appears 
e closing words of our sprightly Afterthinker, page 362. Why 
submit the matter to arbitration, and let me be chairman of the 
ration committee? I should rule that both are right. 

‘On page 276 the supposition is that a cleat is on the end of the 
i, that cleat so rigid that it does not in the least swerve from a 
cht line. Now, suppose that 28-inch board twists so that while 
end of the cleat rests on the hive the other end is raised, making 








at the middle a crack of a quarterof aninch. It is clear that the 
crack at the end of the cleat will be just twice as much, or '¢ inch. 
But on page 362 no such rigid cleat is supposed. The end of the 
board is cleated so feebly that the end of the board is allowed to twist 
at its will, and instead of remaining in a straight line it will forma 
curve, and the quarter of an inch at the middle may become more 
than aninchat theend. See?” 


There is no need of anxiety lest there be strained relations among 
the workers on this periodical. Rather than any hard feelings, either 
side would be willing to concede any kind of a cleat, or no cleat at all. 
But it appears quite clear that we may look from different standpoints. 





Don’t Start Queen-Cells in a Time of Dearth.—To get 
the best kind of queen-cells conditions should be as encouraging as 
possible. The fact of queenlessness is all the discouragement the bees 
ought to be called on to endure. When bees start preparations for 
swarming, if the weather turns bad so that no nectar can be gathered, 
the probability is that preparations for swarming will cease, and the 
incipient cells be torn down. Don’t try to have cells reared at a time 
when bees would be discouraged from swarming. If, however, there 
be no nectar coming in, while the weather is at the same time favor- 
able, the lack of forage may be helped by feeding thin syrup every 
night or every other night. 





Non-Swarming Chamber.—The Simmins plan of preventing 
swarming by allowing constant opportunity for building comb below 
the brood-nest has been considerably in vogue in England, although 
for some reason no great success has been reported with it in this 
country. A non-swarming chamber is thus referred to by the British 
Bee Journal: 

The non-swarming chamber is placed below the body-box primarily 
to give the bees room and occupation in comb-building, but when they 
have got started well at work the extra chamber, bees and all, is re- 
moved and placed above the brood-nest, when it becomes the surplus 
chamber for honey-storing; and by providing plenty of storage-room 
overhead in this way swarming is prevented. 








One Way of Starting Queen-Cells.—The novice is likely 
to feel that the matter of rearing queens is so difficult that he dare not 
undertake it. Although other ways may be better 
sional queen-rearer, here is a way by which the veriest 
a few queens of particular stock and of good quality: 


for the profes 
tyro may rear 


Look through your choice colony till you find the queen. Take 
the frame of brood on which you find her with its adhering bees, and 
put it, queen and all, in an empty hive, and add to it from the same 
colony another frame of brood and bees. That's all; the bees will do 
the rest. You have simply made the colony queenless, and the bees 
will proceed to rear a number of queen-cells that under proper condi 
tions will be as good as the best. In nine days from the removal of 


the queen the cells may be cut out and used wherever desired 





A Busy Bee-Keeper! 
ing from one of our subscribers: 


The other day we received the follow 


‘* Please stop the American Bee Journal, as I can not get time to 
open them, let alone to read them.” 

We may be wrong about it, but we think that any bee-keeper who 
is too busy to read his bee-paper is altogether too busy to fool with 
bees any at all. Wecan not see how a bee-keeper can put an hour or 
two each week to any better advantage than reading a bee-paper 


that is, if he cares anything about making a success with bees. Some 
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times a single item or article in any of the bee-papers is worth more 
than the subscription price for10 years. Of course, we mean it is 
worth that if it is put into use by any live, up-to-date bee-keeper. 

The fact is, that nearly allof us can find time to do whatever we 
really want todo. And it is truly so of the busy man—no matter how 
busy he is, he can always find time to do one thing more. It is usually 
the lazy, poky fellow who never has time for anything; and he is 
generally not asked to do anything, because those who know him best 
know that he never gets anything done. 





Cure for Bee-Paralysis.—Many cures for bee-paralysis have 
been given, theirauthors confident of their efficacy, but upon further 
trial success did not follow. One reason for confidence in cures that 
do not cure is that frequently the disease disappears of itself, and 
then whatever remedy was last tried has the credit for the cure. In 
the hope that something, some time, may prove successful, it is well 
to give new remedies as they are offered. Here is one given in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture: 


I dug a ditch six inches wide and three inches deep in front of 
this hive, the ditch extending around to the sides of the hive. It is 
necessary for the hive to stand very close to the ground. The healthy 
bees will drag the diseased ones out and fall into this ditch, and have 
to leave the sick bee there, for it can’t fly out; and all the sick bees 
that crawl out of their own accord will fall into this pit and can’t get 
out, so you have these diseased bees trapped. I go out every evening 
and take up these dead bees, and burn them, destroying the disease- 
germ, hence I effect a cure. I have tried this remedy several years, and 
have never failed yet to cure acolony thus treated; in fact, I would 
not be in the bee-business to-day if I had not discovered this remedy. 
It usually takes about ten days to effect a cure. 











Association Notes 








Mr. J. Q. Smita, of Lincoln, Ill., has been appointed as Inspector 

of Apiaries for Illinois, as will be seen by the following: 
Route 4, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 19, 1903. 

EpItoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL:—The Illinois State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association met yesterday (June 18) at the State House, for the 
purpose of naming a foul brood inspector for two years, to carry out 
the provisions of the late Act of the Legislature. Mr. J. Q. Smith, of 
Lincoln, Ill., was chosen as such inspector. 


It was the voice of the meeting that while the Act was in favor of 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association, all bee-keepers whose bees are 
affected with foul brood should have the attention of the inspector 
free of charge to them, except his entertainment; but that those who 
become members of the State Association should have the preference. 

It was also the voice of the members present, that those who be- 
came members by paying their fee of $1.00 to the Secretary, would secure 
also a membership in the National Association for one year. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Now, those whose bees are diseased can call on Mr. Smith any 
time after July Ist, the date when the law goes into effect. 


Every bee-keeper in Illinois should send his dollar to Secretary 
Stone at once, so as to get in line for the State Inspector in case he is 
needed. The same dollar will also pay a year’s membership in the 
National. Better join at once, if not now a member of the State 
Association. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION IN CALIFORNIA.—Editor Root is 
quite enthusiastic about the matter. Having been over the ground 
embraced in the trip, he knows what he is talking about. 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


He says in 


It was suggested that we make the Santa Fe route the semi-official 
one of the bee-keepers. A tourist sleeping-car could be made up 
largely of bee-keepers, to start from Chicago in time to give a day’s 
stop-off at the Grand Canyon—probably the most remarkable scenery 
of the kind the world affords. The train is then to go on to Los 
Angeles, fitly named the “City of the Angels,’ one of the most 
delightful cities I have ever visited. It is not delightful because of 
its architecture, but because of the surrounding scenery and its brac- 
ing climate. Cool evenings and warm days make living there most 
enjoyable. 

Board and lodging can be secured at very reasonable rates. In 
one of the good hotels of the city I secured a room at 25 cents a night, 
and board at 25 cents a meal, and the very best. There were other 
places where I could have had accommodations still cheaper. The 
bee-keepers there are a most hospitable set of fellows, and I shall not 
forget some of the pleasant hours spent with some of them. 





This is a good year for California; andif one desires ¢, 
real extent of bee-keeping possibilities in one of the fairest c| 
world affords, let him take this trip. Do not go simply beca 
may get enough at the convention to pay you, but because yo. i. 
zon of life will be enlarged, and because, years afterward, you. 
over again (in memory) one of the most delightful trips you ever ;,, 
Just think of it! Youcan take a car in the morning in Los A on 
and go to the coast and takea sea-bath. You can then come ba: ;, 
Los Angeles and eat strawberries and pick roses. Inthe afte, 
you can go to Pasadena, a little city that is even more beauti! 
more perfectly laid out than Los Angeles, where the great w: of 
the East has been poured. Indeed, it is almost a heaven on eart!,. \, 
hour’s ride will take you up into the mountains, where you 
above the clouds—yes, may take asleighride and enjoy a goo 
balling. Just think of it! asea-bath in the morning, straw 
and roses at noon, a sleighride above the clouds, and snowballi: 
in one day! Talk about going “ from the sublime to the ridiculous 
This beats anything for a rapid change of season and scenery. 
this is possible in the spring of the year, it may not be possi 
August. 

But one of the most thrilling trolley-rides (dangerous) 
preeipices) that can be imagined is to take an electric car and ac 
glide above the clouds and look down upon the valley spread ou! 

a& panorama thousands of feet below. One can see the ocean, and t}, 
cities of Pasadena and Los Angeles, and all the small outlying to) 
with their fine orange-groves and all the beautiful luxuriance 
tropical climate. In short, he can see typical] Southern Califor: 

Bee-keepers, if you fail to take in a trip of this kind (and it 2 
opportunity of a lifetime) you will be missing one of life’s creates 
pleasures. 


THe Sparta, Micu., ordinance, referred to last week, which 
declared bees in that city a nuisance, and that they must be removed 
on or before May 10, was finally dropped. As soon as Mr. France 
learned that the ordinance was to be passed, he sent the city authori- 
ties and others plenty of literature, and letters pleading for the mem- 
bers who were threatened. As soon as the ordinance was passed, Mr 
France sent Pres. Hutchinson to investigate the case, and settle, if 
possible. He went, but could not then get settlement. A trial was 
arranged for, and when the city of Sparta went to Detroit to secure 
legal aid, they learned that the National Association had already en 
gaged one of Michigan’s best attorneys. The city officials of Sparta 
then returned and dropped the case, which was much to their credit 
Another victory was thus gained for the National Association. 

As reported before, there are now over 1200 members in the Asso 
ciation. In view of the excellent things (the above is an illustration 
it is doing for its members and bee-keepers in general, the membershi; 
list should be doubled before fall. ‘‘ In union there is strength.” 

Each bee-keeper should feel the necessity of standing by all other 
bee-keepers. Only by so doing can the rights of each and all be 
maintained. 











Sketches of Beedomites 











RUFUS TOUCHTON. 


Mr. Rufus Touchton was for many yearsa prominent bee-keeper o! 
Ventura Co., Calif. He died Oct. 9, 1902, after a weary struggle against 


the grim destroyer, Death. The local newspaper, published where he 
lived, said that his was an upright, conscientious life, ever performing 


the duties set before him, in domestic and public relations, in a man- 
As one 


ner that won him hosts of friends and the admiration of all. 
of the Supervisors of the county he served his constituents in an eft 
cient manner. He was always a strong temperance man, and in ant 
saloon contentions he stood faithfully by his own convictions and th: 
promises he had made to his people. 

Mr. Touchton was a native of Maryland, having been born i: 
Havre de Grace in 1852. 
near Santa Paula. He engaged in bee-keeping and honey-productio: 
and was considered one of the best apiarists in that State. 

In 1894 Mr. Touchton was elected Justice of the Peace in Sant 
Paula, and served four years. 
his district. 

A large concourse of people attended the funeral services, thu 
showing their esteem for their departed friend and neighbor. 

The foregoing biographical notes were furnished us by Jno. G 
Corey, a venerable bee-keeper of the locality in which Mr. Touchto 
resided so long. This short sketch should have appeared long ago, bu 
was not furnished us until early this year, and has been overlooked. 


In 1898 he was chosen Supervisor fro 


He went to California in 1875, and located 
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Convention Proceedings 








Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 391.) 


res. York— We have spent a good deal of time on this 
su t, and Mr. Moore has an article somewhat along this 
same line. After he has read it, we will take up the question- 
We will now listen to Mr. Moore: 


THE FUTURE OF THE NATIONAL, AND THE DUTY OF 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


The future of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association is 
a theme that is of interest to all of us. Two years ago we 
raised the war-cry of ‘‘1000 members for the National !’’ and 
now we have it. Let us, here and now, in this Great City, 
at the center of population and energy for the Great West, 
raise high the cry ‘‘ 10,000 members for the National !”’ 

And shall we not have it? Is there any impossibility 
inherent in this high aim? Let us consider for awhile a 
few phases of the question. 

The United States Department of Agriculture reported 
that in this country there are over 700,000 who are engaged 
in apiculture on a large or small scale. 

The bee-hive factories and supply dealers are sending 
out their catalogs to from 150,000 to 200,000 different ad- 
dresses. 

The bee-periodicals have about 25,000 paid subscribers. 

Is there anything impossible or wonderful in an asso- 
ciation of 70,000 members from this host of over half a mill- 
ion strong. 

So it is settled that we are to have 10,000 members in 
our National organization in the near future. The Good 
Book says, ‘‘ According to your faith be it unto you ;’’ and 
our faith is more than equal to this height. 

We shall proceed to mention a few of the steps up to 
the full realization of high ideals. 

First, at the election for General Manager held this 
month, let us elect to this high office the best man in our 
ranks, regardless of location, controversies, or any other 
disturbing element that may seem to complicate the situa- 
tion. The only one thing that should be considered is, Who 
will serve the National best, and lead her up to the highest 
points of success and influence? Then having recorded the 
will of the majority, let our whole 1000 officers and members 
go forward in the New Year, resolved to put petty differ- 
ences and jealousies behind them, and work for great things 
for the bee-keeping world. 

Publicity and promotion are, in any business enter- 
prise, of first importance. At the World’s Fair held in our 
city in 1893, Moses P. Handy was employed at a salary of 
about $10,000 a year, and his sole function was to let the 
vorld in all languages know what we were doing and pro- 
posed to do at Chicago. No doubt the Great Fair would 
have been a failure without the Bureau of Publicity and 
Promotion. 

We are now in the 20th Century, and 20th Century 
methods must prevail. 

Our opportunities are great, our field of usefulness is 

irge—wide as the Nation. 

We must succeed grandly, or disgracefully fail; there 

no middle ground. 

We must have our “‘ Bureau of Publicity and Promo- 

n’’ if we are to achieve great things. 

Let every bee-paper in the land run acolumn in every 
ssue, headed, ‘‘ What the National is Doing.’’ Let the 
ticers, especially the General Manager, be responsible for 
1e supply of copy to every bee-paper in America, small and 
rge. 

In the opinion of the writer, hundreds are waiting to 

e the National do things, before putting in their dollars to 
ip. 

You can see by the quantity of material submitted in 


the annual report what a large amount of readable copy 
could be made, and the skeptics would be speedily convinced 
that the National was doing things, and could also be 
trusted to do more in the future. 

Therefore, let the National advertise, and advertise 
largely, and I venture to say that no bee-paper in the land 
would render a bill for space. 

The National Association must in the future rise toa 
sense of its responsibilities and privileges as never before. 
It must look forward, and up,to plans and aims that may 
seem now out of reach. 

In nearly every State in the Union laws are made to 
protect the interests of bee-keepers. It takes lots of money 
to influence legislation. 

Look at Illinois. No foul brood law; no spraying-in- 
fruit-bloom law. It is distinctly one of the functions of a 
National organization to get laws that are needed by bee- 
keepers passed in all the States. 

An Association of 5000 to 10,000 members, and having 
the power to levy assessments for proper objects, can raise 
all the funds necessary to put needed laws on the statute 
books in every State. 

I am no prophet, nor even the son of one, but I venture 
that there will be no lack of members and money to accom- 
plish any lawful end, when bee-keepers all over the land 
realize that the National is going todo things ona scale 
commensurate with the size and wealth of our beloved 
country. 

One of the laws greatly needed is a law of Congress 
forbidding the use of the word “‘ Honey’”’ on anything ex- 
cept real honey gathered by honey-bees. 

Right here I want to whisper that this is a land and an 
age of majorities, and if you wish to lead it is wise to take 
your hat in hand, and say to the great body of the plain 
people, who finally settle everything in this country, ‘* Sirs, 
what are your wishes ?”’ 

I will pass along to my next head: 


THE DUTY OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


This was one of the greatest and wisest laws ever passed 
by our governing body, allowing any association to join in 
a body at half price. This has helpedto the 1000 mark. 
‘Our General Manager willconfer a favor on us all by giving 
the total of members affiliated in this way since the law 
was passed. 

Let us not think that our duty is done when we pay our 
dollar. Every member must have and feel a personal inter- 
est in the work of the National. Any General Manager will 
welcome letters from the members with suggestions as to 
any phase of our work. 

Let us talk up the National to our bee-keeping friends. 
Urge them to send in their dollar right away. Tell them 
they never know when trouble may come, and then it is too 
late. 

Suppose every one of our 1000 should be a committee of 
one to get new members, does anyone doubt that we could 
average two new members for each old member? and lo, 
we have 3000 members! Next year we have 27,000 members. 

How important it is to get the membership aroused to 
action. No one person can do it all, but ‘“‘ united we stand,” 
and nothing is impossible for us. No argument is neces- 
sary to prove that all questions are safe in the hands of the 
people, and sure to be decided rightly, if the majority really 
speaks. Therefore, let all affiliated associations send in to 
the General Manager nominations for all offices in the gift 
of the Association. 

I need hardly mention as one of our duties, to join 
promptly again on expiration of membership, and remit 
promptly for the same. Foronly with the ‘‘ sinews of war’”’ 
can we do battle for the right and the interests of bee-keep- 
ers. HERMAN F. MOORE. 


WINTERING BEES ON HONEY-DEW. 


‘‘Having nothing but a crop of honey-dew, how can I 
winter my bees on it ?’’ 

Dr. Miller—The first thing to know is whether that 
honey-dew is of the kind that kills bees. In some places 
they winter successfully on it. If the questioner has had 
experience with it he will know. 

Pres. York—He can probably tell better next spring. 

Dr. Miller—He may have tried in past years. 

Mr. Wilcox—lI had a very little experience with it, but I 
am rather inclined to the opinion that something can be 
done toward helping it by feeding sugar syrup. When that 
brood hatches out, feed sugar enough until they care for 
themselves, and they will get through the winter. 





Mr. Watts—Some seven or eight years ago this occurred 
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tome: I had 120 colonies of bees allin strong condition. 
That season they gathered nothing but honey-dew, the first 
Iever experienced. Not being experienced at that time I 
didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t sell the honey, and 
couldn’t do anything with it, and Itold my wife we were 
going to lose all our bees. She laughed at me; but winter 
came on ; the bees were on the summer stands; I left a lot 
of the surplus on the hives, but it was no use, in the spring 
my bees were all dead except two colonies. I lost the whole 
apiary. About three years ago we got another honey-dew 
crop, of amildform. I sold that honey andthe bees all 
died. Iam afraid something will occuragain, and I have 
no remedy. 

Dr. Miller—I believe I would give them some syrup 
with the idea that they will take that first, and what they 
put in last they are likely to use first, and you will at least 
stand a better chance by having them use part of the sugar 
syrup. 

Mr. Watts—lIsn’t it too late now to give them sugar 

syrup? 
Dr. Miller—I should say ordinarily yes, decidedly. No 
sane man ought to give sugar syrup now, butin case of 
their being filled up with poison, I would run the chance of 
keeping them on that food. 

Dr. Nussle—I would use one-tenth part of honey with 
the sugar syrup, if I had to import it from a neighboring 
State. 

Mr. Abbott—If you have honey-dew you needn’t run 
any risk feeding sugar syrup. Get granulated sugar and 
make a cake, and put it over the cluster, and my word for 
it, the bees won’t eat anything else until that sugar is all 
gone. There is no reason why any bee should be fed syrup 
this time of the year. It surprises me that more isn’t made 
out of thisidea of feeding a sugar-cake. Five pounds of 
sugar will run any colony of bees through the cold weather 
that we have in Missouri, and which lasts during January. 
It is perfectly safe, easily made, and easily fed. 

Dr. Miller—I want to accept the amendment. I hadn’t 
thought of that. Mr. Abbott always has the cake of sugar 
with him ‘‘in his head.’’ Idon’t. I ought to have had it. 

Pres. York—Will Mr. Abbott please explain how they 
make the cakes of sugar for bees in Missouri ? 

Mr. Abbott—We simply get the best grade of granu- 
lated sugar and put just as little waterin it as we can to 
make a liquid out of it in stirring up, then boil carefully, 
being careful not to burnit. My wife doesit. She is the 
cook at our house. I used to cook, but I quit sinceI got 
married. She takes a little of it and drops it in cold water, 
and when it grains it is time to pour it out. Pour it into 
broad pans and make it about 1% inches thick; and as she 
pours it in she stirs it a little, and that leaves little crevices 
that the bees can work into. I like it in the sugar form a 
little better. Then I put some sticks right over the cluster 
in January, and lay the cake on that, and put a canvas or 
something like that—something so there is no upper draft— 
and Ihave wintered a good many colonies without any 
honey of any sort, or anything toeat except that sugar. 
They will eat right through it, and the inside out of it, and 
sometimes leave a little, thin rim around it. 

Mr. Wilcox—If you use crushed sugar mixed with honey 
and knead it to get the right consistency, wouldn’t that an- 
swer just as well? 

Mr. Abbott—It would answer until it ran down over the 
bees. 

IMPROVING BEE-PASTURE. 


‘* How can I improve my bee-pasture ?’’ 

Dr. Miller—Sow sweet clover and catnip. 

Mr. Wilcox—We have improved our honey-pasture won- 
derfully by sowing alsike clover. The farmers sowed it for 
the seed and found it profitable, and it is equally profitable 
for the bees. 

Dr. Miller—Will alfalfa yield honey where you live ? 

Mr. Abbott—Yes, sir. 

Dr. Miller—It doesn’t in this locality. 

Mr. Abbott—This must be a funny country. 

Dr. Miller—I have been making inquiries for several 
years about it. Which side of the Missouri River do you 
live ? 

Mr. Abbott—I live on this side. 

Dr. Miller—It is the first case yet reported that I have 
heard that alfalfa was sown along the Missouri River. I 
have been looking for this. They are telling us now at the 
experiment stations that we can have alfalfa grow and suc- 
ceed in the State of Illinois by inoculating some of the soil, 
and I have been looking for that time to come. 

Mr. Johnson—This is the plan thatI have formed for 
the coming season: I went around tothe neighbors and 





agreed to supply them with one to five pounds of a ‘als, 
seed at 25 cents a pound, and supply a small amount 
oculated soil. Ican getit from the West from an ur 
mine. They are anxious to have it, andI see no : 
why it shouldn’t grow. I sowed onealfalfa patch. It 
about three years before it does anything, but it fina lid 
well. I think it developed the germs itself. I think any 
alfalfa would finally develop those tubercles. Alfalf 
clover, and in the different seasons it will yield here a: 
as anywhere. 

being too wet. 

Dr. Miller—Did you have your bees working on it 

Mr. Johnson—No, I did not. 

Mr. McQueen—I have a patch of the alfalfa about hal; 
way to Elgin, and the bees worked strong this year. ’ 
did nothing with it last year. 

Mr. Green—I am afraid Dr. Miller has not been reading 
his bee-paper thoroughly. There was a report from Sout} 
Carolina of bees working very heavily on alfalfa there, but 
it was said they did not work the first year it bloomed. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Is your patch on high or low ground, 
Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Johnson—It is not on low ground. 
of a hill. 

A Member—Alfalfa has to have well-drained ground, 
It has to have ground where water doesn’t stand, ground 
where the rain can penetrate. It doesn’t do well on heavy 
clay. Onclover ground it will give honey in this country. 
Iam going to try it next year. 

Mr. Johnson—Nobody has tried alfalfa in this part of 
the country long enough—haven’t had it long enough to 
decide that it doesn’t produce honey. It takesa long while. 
It is on account of the bacteria, and I believe it will develop 
bacteria itself, and then it will produce honey. 

Dr. Miller—I shall be glad to believe that. 
wild cucumber as a honey-plant ? 

Mr. Hutchinson—Bees don’t work on itin this part of 
the country. I haven’t seen a single bee on it. 


Mr. Green—I watched them two years and saw only a 
couple, and they were gathering pollen. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Near Dr. Gandy, in Nebraska, they 
get large crops of cucumber honey. 

Dr. Miller—Is that the samie thing ? 

Mr. Hutchinson—I don’t know. 

Dr. Miller—As I understand it, the kind of wild cucum- 
ber we are talking about, the sack is about as large as a 
butternut. Thereis a plant that the bees work on that 
looks like wild cucumber. We may be talking about differ- 
ent things. This pod, the seed is not like this at all. It is 
larger a good deal than this, the kind of wild cucumber we 
are talking about. There are only two seeds inside the 
pod, and they drop out andthe cucumber dries up. We 
are talking about two different things. 
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Sweet clover was a failure on accou f 


It is on the side 


What about 


PREVENTING PROPOLIS ON THE HANDS. 


‘While extracting how can I prevent propolis on my 
hands ?”’ 

Pres. York—Some one might suggest wearing mittens | 

Mr. Wheeler—Wash your hands in kerosene. 

Pres. York—The question is, How can I prevent ? 

Mr. Wheeler—Let some one else do the work. 

Mr. Moore—Don’t keep bees. 

Mr. Abbott—You can prevent that sticking to your 
hands by oiling with sweet-oil, or something of that kind. | 
always oiled my hands before I began work. 

Dr. Nussle—Oil or glycerine will prevent it from stick- 
ing to the hands to a great extent. 

Mr. Wheeler—You can take it off very quickly with 
kerosene. 

(Continued next week.) 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16 
page leaflet (3'4x6 inches) which is designed to help in 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘*‘ Honey as Food,” writte: 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘*‘ Honey-Cook 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.”’ It should b« 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. W« 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 


PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 2° 
for 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 65 cts.; 250 for $1.50; 50 
for $2.75 ; 1000 for $5.00. If you wish your business car¢ 
printed at the bottom of the front page, add 25 cts. to your 
order. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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shaken or Forced Swarms—Questions 
Answered. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ, 





{OOK a few swarmis several years ago. ‘The object I 
din view was not to make swarms but to prevent them. 
ie plan was to take all the brood out, put it on a new 
i, and return it to the parent hive in five or six days. 
\s to preventing swarming, it was a complete success. 
-of the colonies thus treated offered to swarm. But 
plan is otherwise objectionable, viz.: 
ist. To carry it out on a large scale, it would be neces- 
sary to have a number of extra hives, which would involve 
a considerable cost. 
2d. During the five or six days that the brood was ab- 
sent, the parent colonies did nothing, or very little in the 
sections, but worked vigorously in the brood-chambers. 
And whenI went to return the brood, I found the brood- 
chambers about half full of crooked combs, mostly drone, 
hanging from the supers. Asa matter of fact, I expected 
to find some comb built in the brcod-chamber, but I thought 
that with plenty of foundation in the supers, the bulk of 
the work would surely be done there. The locality, or 
rather the strength of the honey-flow, may have something 
to do with the results. 
3d. The queens will goin thesections unless prevented 
by a honey-board. A honey-board is a nuisance, anyway, 
and also an expense. 
4th. Some pollen was carried in the sections. I don’t 
know how it could be prevented. The locality may have 
some bearing on this point. 


MODERATE INCREASE. 


A plan that will prevent swarming and secure a moder- 
ate increase consists in taking one comb of brood out of 
each colony every few days and replacing it witha comb of 
foundation. If the object is merely the prevention of 
swarming, the operation should be repeated as often as 
necessary, so as to furnish the queen enough room to lay. 
That may be as often as every fifth day, or perhaps only 
every tenth day, according to the size of the brood-chamber, 
the prolificness of the queen, the honey-flow, and other con- 
ditions. 

As long as the queen has enough empty comb to lay in, 
there will be no swarming unless the queen is failing, or 
unless the lack of shade and ventilation renders the situa- 
tion intolerable. 

It will not do to put in an already built comb ; the bees 
would often fill it with honey before the queen could lay in 
it. The reverse takes place when the foundation is given. 
But it is necessary even then to replace but one comb at a 
time, otherwise a portion of them would be filled with 
honey, as the queen could not lay in them fast enough to 
occupy them before the cells would be long enough to hold 
honey. I suppose that an already built comb shaved down 
would do as well as foundation, but I have not tried it. 

Keeping in view the above experiments, I think I can 
answer some of the questions asked in a recent number of 
this paper. 


Ym nr nemet 


WHEN TO SHAKE THE BEES. 


__ Right here it must be remembered that a colony which 
will not attempt to swarm will do better if left undisturbed. 
The trouble is, we do not know in advance which will not 
swarm and which will. The plan suggests itself to watch 
the colonies and ‘‘ shook ’’ those that begin to prepare for 
swarming. The trouble is, that in order to carry out this 
plan, it would be necessary to inspect carefully each colony 
every fourth or fifth day. That is entirely too much work. 

The only plans that remain are to treat all the colonies 
just before the swarming season, or put queen-traps on all 
or clip the queen), and treat only those that actually swarm. 
(f the locality and other conditions were such that the 
majority of the colonies were likely to swarm, I would ad- 
vise the first plan, otherwise I would prefer the second. 


COMB FOUNDATION OR WHAT? 
What shall we put in the brood-chamber, foundation or 


should say, emphatically, not drawn combs, by any means. 
The bees would fill them with honey at once. Starters will 
not do. Too many drone-combs would be built. Full sheets 
of foundation should be given. 


CONTRACTION, 


This is a point on which I have no experience and can 
only suggest. If other people’s bees do like mine did, they 
would work nearly altogether in the brood-chamber, rebuild 
it, and nearly entirely neglect the supers. 

I would suggest to contract the brood-chamber to three 
combs, so that the majority of bees would be compelled to 
work in the supers. Then as soon as three combs are oc- 
cupied, add one or two more ; and when these are occupied, 
add again, and soon. It would not do to leave the brood- 
chamber much contracted all the time, because the swarm- 
ing fever might start again. 


SHALL WE LEAVE A COMB OF BROOD? 


No, unless it is sealed brood. After the bees have once 
begun to build queen-cells, they will keep it up as long as 
the circumstances are favorable, and there is unsealed 
brood. There must be a forced interruption of some sort, 
either to destroy the swarming fever, or rather the queen- 
cell-building fever. 


SHALL WE ‘‘ SHOOK ”’ OR NOT? 


In my opinion, no; decidely, no. It is far better to 
keep the forces together than to divide. In shaking swarms, 
the swarm (on the new stand) cannot give any surplus. The 
parent colony loses the bees that are on the new stand; be- 
sides that, it has to rebuild its brood-nest. A double loss. 

But can it be done? Can we keep the forces together? 

Certainly we can. Cage the queens or requeen. In my 
locality, and with my system of management, only a small 
portion of my colonies swarm. ‘The most satisfactory pro- 
cess with me is to let those colonies swarm that want to, re- 
turn the swarms, destroy the old queens, and let them re- 
queen out of their own cells. It is very easily done by hav- 
ing queen-traps on all the colonies. 


A CONVENTION OF TWO. 


Last winter I had a visit from Mr. Daniel Wurth, one 
of our best queen-breeders. It is hardly necessary to say 
that queen-rearing in all its aspects and details was the 
subject of our conversation. Mr. Wurth does not sell his 
queens direct tothe consumers ; he furnishes them through 
the supply-dealers. He insisted on the necessity of control- 
ling the drones, and having drones to be good stock. He 
says it is not enough to Italianize the neighborhood and 
take the chances. His method is to put one or more drone- 
combs in several of his best colonies, keep them fed, and 
therefore have an abundance of good drones in the apiary. 
He says that if there are enough drones in the apiary, only 
an insignificant number of queens will mate elsewhere. 

Among other questions, I asked him if he had darker 
queens in the fall than in the summer? He said he had 
some occasionally, not only late in the fall but also early in 
the spring. He thinks that the darker color may be due to 
the queen-cells being exposed to a too low temperature. 

Knox Co., Tenn. 


Rearing Queens—Methods Discussed. 


BY HENRY ALLEY. 


ELL, now that the umbilical-cord humbug has died 
a natural death, and expired just about as quickly as 
most people supposed it would, we can now discuss 
subjects of more importance to the readers of this paper. 
Mr. Doolittle lays a good deal of stress upon the fact 
that certain things he refers to can be found in ‘ Scientific 
Queen-rearing.’’ Yes, they can. One thing he refers to is 
the matter of rearing queens over and behind an excluder— 
that is, a queen-excluder. That isin his book, no doubt ; but 
it never got there till I published it in the columns of the 
American Bee Journal. Many other things may be found 
in ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing,’’ but they did not get there 
until after they appeared in my first work on queen-rearing, 
in a book entitled ‘‘ The Bee-Keepers’ Handy-Book.’’ This 
work, which had the largest sale of any book devoted to 
queen-rearing, and contained 180 pages, is now out of print. 
A perusal of this work made it quite easy for several 
parties to write books on the subject of rearing queens. 
The only difference, in the method of rearing queens, 





irawn combs? In view of the experiments stated above, I 


between Mr. Doolittle and myself, is that he makes artifi- 
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cial cell-cups, and I use only those built in the natural 
way by the bees themselves. Now, readers, which of the 
two methods, think you, is the best? In what respect do 
artificial cell-cups have any advantage over natural cells ? 
Mr. Doolittle claims to follow natural laws and natural 
methods in rearing queens, yet he tells people to disregard 
natural ways and adopt unnatural principles, as they are 
better than the methods used by the bees themselves. What 
bosh ! 

I first gave to the world a way of having queen-cells 
completed above an excluder, and refer to back copies of the 
American Bee Journal in support of this claim. I first gave 
to the world a method of having queen-cells completed in 
the brood-nest, while a queen was present in the colony. In 
that latter case no excluder of any kind was used. Neither 
of the above systems is practical, for the simple reason 
that they cannot be used at all times. With the first system 
good work can be done while there is a good flow of honey. 
But even in this case, not as good queens can be reared as 
by another method, and that is why I discarded the entire 
arrangement. 

If I could rear superior queens at all times, as Mr. Doo- 
little says he can by the excluder system, I surely would 
use it. I have tested the matter to my entire satisfaction. 

Mr. Doolittle, if I remember correctly, made some ad- 
verse criticism on the fact that I reared good queers with a 
pint of bees. I had nothing whatever to do with rearing 
any queen with a pint of bees. The bees alone are respon- 
sible for the good work that was done. I merely took the 
queens from a very small hive of bees, and the queen that 
was introduced was destroyed, and this pint, or cupful, of 
bees reared a fine queen. ‘To have been consistent with the 
ways some people do business, I ought to have destroyed 
that large, fine and beautiful queen because she was not 
reared in a 16-frame hive by a bushel of bees. Who saysa 
cupful of bees won’t rear a grand queen? Let’s see: 

In the American Bee Journal of May 4, Mr. Doolittle 
stated that he had a colony that built 174 queen-cells. 
Whew! Wasn’t thata lot? Now let us dive into mathe- 
matics a little and see about how many bees by measure it 
took to rear those 174 queen-cells, or queens, as the case 
may have been. Now, at the rate of one pint of bees toa 
cell there would have been 87 quarts of bees. That is 2% 
bushels and 7 quarts of beesin all. Did any one ever see a 
colony of bees that would measure 2% bushels? Well, let’s 
call it a cupful of bees anda queen. That would have made 
in measure a half pint of bees per cell. How many bee- 
keepers ever saw a colony of bees that contained 87% pints 
of bees. Now, why criticise my statement that a cupful of 
bees built a queen-cell and produced a superiorqueen ? Does 
not Mr. Doolittle’s statement fully confirm my claim that 
a cupful of bees will rear a good queen? But I do not be- 
lieve there were three good, or fairly good queens produced 
in those 174 cells. 

What does Nature do in rearing-queens? Do bees build 
half a hundred cells when they casta swarm? No, not on 
an average over 12 cells, and hardly ever over 8 cells; that 
has been my experience. 

Mr. Doolittle in a recent article shows where his bees did 
better than mine. I really think I could fill this entire vol- 
ume of the American Bee Journal in showing that my bees 
did better then any other bees on earth. Inallmycatalogs, 
in which I gave testimonials of my bees in competition with 
others, Ialways omitted the names cf the other dealer—never 
considered it fair to call names in such cases. I know there 
are always good reasons why some bees do better than 
others, and it is not always the fault of the bees, either. We 
all know that. Here is a case for the reader to consider : 


A bee-man in Ayer, Mass., Italianized his apiary of 14 
colonies. The bees bred up well, were very handsome and 
all the hives were full of bees. The dealer from whom 
those queens were obtained advertised the best strain of 
Italians on earth. But these bees never would work in the 
sections, and barely got a living. He sent for me to come 
for the bees. When I had looked them over,I said: How 
much do you want for the lot? His reply was: ‘‘ Take 
them out of the yard.’”’ Hesaid they were worthless and 
I could have them for nothing. Well, they were worthless, 
as honey-gatherers. But I destroyed the queens and bred 
the bees for forming nuclei. 

Now, the fact that these queens were extra-prolific 


showed that the trouble was not in the breeding, but in the. 


strain of bees. 

Now, Mr. Doolittle and myself have sent out queens 
that were no better than the above, but in my case it was 
in the strain and notin breeding that caused the trouble. 
Mr. Doolittle is criticising me for the same things he is 





guilty of himself. Sometimes a strain of bees does 
prove to be what they gave promise of. But we all do the 
best wecan. LIalways try to beat the other fellow in the 
production of the best bees and queens. The other fellow 
tries to beat me. We are all in the same boat. 


Mr. Doolittle, why do you say your queens are better 
than mine? Dr. Gallup, your old teacher in queen-rearing, 
and a manin whom you take, or took, a good deal of stock, 
says your queens are no better than mine. He said it, didn’t 
he, and no longer ago than last winter, in the American 
Bee Journal? Now, Mr. Doolittle, you would better go 
slow on this point, as I can show as many letters condemn. 
ing your queens as you can against my queens. 


A few words more andIam done thistime. Mr. Doo- 
little has published to the world his method of rearing 


queens. I have done the same thing, antedating Mr. Doo- 
little a long time. I do not believe in hiding light under a 
bushel. 


Now I will tell the readers of this journal how I rear 
queens, or rather how I produce queen-cells and have them 
completed. When I have eggs about ready to start queen- 
cell building, I select one of the strongest colonies of bees 
in my apiary to do thecell-cup building. This colony is 
taken into the bee-room, the combs all removed and the 
bees brushed from them into the cap ofa bee-hive. Ido 
this in such a way that the bees stay in the box till I find 
the queen, which is not long, Ican assure you. When the 
queen is found the bees are then put into a box having a 
wire topand bottom. Thetopisthe cover. The bees are 
right in this condition for a few hours. In the course of an 
hour they miss their queen, and a few hours later they are 
supplied with eggs and cell-building is at once commencd. 
The bees will construct as many cell-cups as eggs are given 
them. 

In the course of 24 to 36 hours these cell-cups are divided 
among several of the strongest colonies in the yard. The 
queens from the full colonies are first removed say 12 hours 
before the cell-cups are placed in the hives. Now, I do not 
put these cell-cups behind nor over a queen-excluder. A 
comb is removed from the brood-nest and the cells placed 
between two frames of solid brood. Here they are left un- 
til completed, which is three days later. By this method 
there are two sets of bees working on each set or batch of 
cells. The cells built in this way produce queens superior 
to any I ever reared by any other system. 


Does any reader of this paper know of a better system 
of rearing queen-bees ? Do you, Mr. Doolittle, know ofany 
that compares with it? If you rear good queens by your 
present method, you can rear much better ones by the one 
given above. 

I have been accused of rearing queens by the nucleus 
system. Does any man who rears queens thus see any 
nucleus system in the above? The first year I reared 
queens, when I was not selling queens,I reared by the 
nucleus system. Bear in mind, I only reared queens in three 
days for amusement, and not for sale. I reared good queens, 
all the same. Essex Co., Mass., May 14. 


) 
Winter Ventilation and Porous Coverings—- 
Some ‘‘Whys”’ About Them. 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


N page 137, Mr. Hasty hesitatesto give Mr. Holter- 
mann’s theories on porous coverings full endorsement. 
Mr. Hasty does well to qualify his support, and I hope 
to show that his doubt is well founded, and that Mr. Holter- 
mann’s theory is erroneous, not because it is his theory, for 
it is not his alone, but because the truth is otherwise. 
During the winter, when bee-life is maintained ata 
minimun of exertion or visible activity, ventilation by fan- 
ning is unnecessary, and is not resorted to except under 
certain conditions, and then generally only at considerable 
intervals. But the air is steadily and constantly changing 
in the hive, whether the latter be a thin box ora thick 
chaff hive. This is due to two causes—the cooling of 
warmed air, and the development of carbonic-acid gas. 
The normal temperature of the winter cluster of bees is 
65 degrees F. The warmed air in and about this cluster 
slowly rises, spreads out over the top of the chamber, chills, 
settles and passes out the hive-entrance, other air drawing 
in to take its place. 
Place a smoker containing a small and slow fire in 
an empty hive, replace the cover, and we have a visible 
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» crude illustration of the air-currents created by the 
uster. 
egarding the production and movement of carbonic- 
-as, 1 cannot do better than quote from Cheshire, con- 
ig part and quoting part literally : 
‘During periods between visible feeding the bees are 
iy feeding upon the store of honey taken into the 
y-sac, where it is held till appetite needs appeasing.”’ 
digested food passes into the circulation, is oxidized by 
air breathed, and heat is involved. ‘‘ A supply of fresh 
- to the cluster is clearly essential, for as the heat is in pro- 
tion to the honey consumed, so it is in proportion to the 
ucts of oxidation—the noxious gas (carbonic acid) and 
he water—as a reference to the following table will show, 
n which all but the main constituents of the honey have 
een disregarded for simplicity’s sake. 
{ 90z. water—9 oz. water. 
J zo. ean ay carbon. 
} oz, Oxygen 
10 oz. tydbegee {=O on. water 
‘The 6 ounces of carbon being united with 16 ounces of 
oxygen from the air, we obtain 22 ounces of carbonic-acid 
gas, which, with the 18 ounce of water, are thrown into the 
air of the hive by the consumption of 24 ounces of honey.’’ 
‘Let us trace the 22 ounces of carbonic-acid gas, occupy- 
ing about 12 cubic feet at ordinary temperature. Dealing 
with a colony wintered on seven standard frames (the equiv- 
alent of 6 Langstroth frames), set 154 inches from center 
to center, we find: 


Seven frames, each 814 cubic inches wood — 5914 cubic inches. 


a me ee bee oe 


24 oz. honey 


20 lbs. honey, specific gravity 1.386 —=400 ss 

1\¢ Ibs. wax “ 66 965 =—_ 48 6s “ 

Pollen, estimated — 20 “ ‘“ 

Bees 100 “ ‘é 
6221¢ * 6 


‘“‘ Disregarding fractions, this, substracted from 1,500 
inches (the solid contents of the hive) gives 878 inches, i. e., 
an air-space which we may for simplicity’s sake regard as 
half a cubic foot, or 864 cubic inches. Therefore 12 cubic 
feet of carbonic-acid gas produced from the consumption of 
1's lbs. of honey, would fill the air-space in the hive twenty- 
four times. Noristhisall. Air is only one-fifth—by meas- 
ure—oxygen, the other four-fifths being nitrogen ; and car- 
bonic acid occupies precisely the same space as the oxygen, 
which unites with the carbon to produce it. Therefore, if 
the whole of the oxygen introduced had been converted 
into carbonic acid, the air in the hive must have been en- 
tirely renewed 24x5—120 times ; and further the presence of 
carbonic acid is so deleterious that 5 percent only of the 
oxygen could be utilized ; the proportion being also limited 
by the laws of gaseous diffusion (interchange) in the breath- 
ing-tubes of the insect. Thus it is impossible to resist the 
conclusions that 1% lbs. of honey cannot be oxidized for 
heat-production without the air of the hive being changed 
2400 times.’’ 

“Authorities, with unusual agreement, state that the 
loss in weight of a wintering colony, in which breeding is 
suspended, is less than 2 pounds per month. With ordinary 
protection, this is aboutaccurate, but it may be rather less 
than 1lb. per month, or about % ounce daily. The 1% 
lbs. would therefore represent 48 day’s rations, and make 
the daily essential number of renewals of the air-volume of 
the hive to equal 2400 divided by 48 equals 50; i. e., the air 
of the hive, even during this very restricted food-consump- 
tion, would need to be changed completely during every 
30 minutes. 


To what extent such a change could take place through 
chaff packing or unpainted walls may readily be guessed. 


_ As further evidence that no upward or lateral ventila- 
tion is necessary, either to rid the hive of its moisture or its 
foul air,I would cite the results of my experiments with hives 
so enclosed in tarred paper, that the only exit for air or mois- 
ture was the entrance. Colonies so protected winter per- 
fectly. Furthermore, carbonic-acid gas is heavier than air, 
and settles, Providence Co., R. I. 





Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
ee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
tly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
erican Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
rders to this office. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, III. 











An Experience with Bees. 


My father has always kept a few bees ever since I can 


remember. After he got too old to work he kept more bees, , 


and I helped him. I made, or rather put together, the sec- 
tions, put in the foundation or starters, and got them ready 
to put on the bees; helped him take off the honey, cleaned 
off the sections, and cased it ready for market, etc. Since 
he left us, in April, 1892,in his 89th year, my sister and I 
have run the apiary. We did all the work ourselves till the 
last two or three years, when our brother has helped us 
some. (I have had the rheumatism so much tha! / can’t do 
half the work I used to, so our brother has taken my place 
and does whatever I am unable to do.) 


The spring of 1892, if you remember, everybody lost 
nearly all their bees. We were left with 18 queens anda 
handful of bees, perhaps a pint to each queen. We fed 
them, and built them up, and increased them to 35 colonies, 
and that fall we sold about $100 worth of honey. That year 
was a good honey-year—if we had only had the bees to 
gather it. Since that time we have had some good and some 
poor honey-years—more poor than good, though—only two 
good ones. Oneof the years we got 5563 sections of nice 
honey, and the other 4432. Some years we would get pretty 
nearly 1000, and once a little over 1500, and the other years 
less. Last year was a failure. We had less than 500 sec- 
tions of honey, but it was about all salable honey. We had 
70 colonies of bees. There was fall honey enough for them 
to fill their hives, and they went into winter quarters in 
good condition. 


We have 60 colonies now, 5 of them rather weak. This 
has been such acold, bad spring for bees that I do not know 
whether they are as strong as they would have been if it 
had been a warm spring. 


We have just taken the cushions off of them, and put 
the’sections on last week. We winter them on the summer 
stands. White clover has begun to bloom. We are in 
hopes that it will be a good honey-year. 

I do not see any way in which ‘‘ Our Bee-Keeping Sis- 
ters ’’ department could be improved. I nearly always turn 
to that department first. (Miss) L. C. KENNEDY. 

Sangamon Co., IIl. 


a << - 


Does the Bee-Work Herself ? 


The “ Sisters ’’ department of the American Bee Journal 
has pleased me so much that it is the first thing looked for 
in every edition. I had five colonies last year, but because 
of the illness of my sister, who has been helping me for 
years in the housekeeping, I have been compelled to dispose 
of several, not being able to do justice to the bees, as they 
must be looked after continually here, because of the preva- 
lence of foul brood in this vicinity. I had one colony at- 
tacked last year, andI got rid of it only through consider- 
able work and some little worry. I had good ‘‘crops”’ of 
honey every one of the five years that I have had bees, and 
last year it was a remarkably fine one. I do practically all 
the work myself, unless there is a rush, or some heavy work 
to do, when I call upon Mr. V. for assistance. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio. Mrs. M. VAUPEL. 


all> 


Transferring from Gums—Ants. 


We have 3 colonies now. The boys and Ido the work. 
We found a swarm in the corn-field, so we took a hive and 
put itin, anditis doing nicely at work. It is very rainy 
here, but when it isn’t raining the bees are busy. The boys 
found 2 colonies in the timber last fall, so they sawed the 
tree and brought it home. We had to move them thisspring, 
so they have not swarmed yet. One bee-keeper here told 
us they would not swarm for two or three months on account 
of moving them, but I believe they have gone down in the 
old gum. g They are ‘very busy.,We have; plenty of red 
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clover, andit is all in bloom. There is plenty of white 
clover here, too. 

1. I should like to get them out of the old gums. How 
shall we doit, and at what time? One is about six feet 
long and the other four feet, and they seem to be almost 
full. We only want to keep enough for our own use, as the 
boys are farmers anddo not have much time to spend on 
them. These are the first bees we had anything to do with. 

2. The ants are bad here. Howcan we get rid of them ? 

Bourbon Co., Kans., May 21. Mary J. HALL. 


ANSWERS.—1. Saw off at either end the part of the gum 
not occupied with bees, so they can not fill up any more. 
Then as soon as they swarm, hive the swarm and set it in 
place of the gum. Three weeks later drum the remaining 
bees out of the gum, and add them to the swarm, unless you 
want to make a separate colony of them. Then you can 
split up the gum and dispose of thecombs. If you wish you 
can let the bees rob the honey out of the gum before split- 
ting it up. 

2. Generally the ants do little harm, and the bees are 
able to take care of them. You can kill them by setting for 
them Paris green mixed with honey. Putthis ona dish 
and cover over so the ants can get in, but no bees. 


> 


Hiving a Swarm from a Tree-Trunk, Etc. 


I think that the department of the Bee Journal, de- 
voted to helping women bee-keepers, can be made very use- 
ful. I have kept bees for more than ten years, yet some- 
times I find some work connected with it as difficult as at 
first, and alsothat we may still continue to be learners. I 
do all the work without help, except sometimes a friendly 
neighbor helps with a ladder. I use the Alley drone-trap to 
catch swarms, yet sometimes the queen gets out at a place 
not well guarded. Yet here is a difficulty connected with 
the use of the trap. When the trapis fullof drones on a 
hot day, andI goto release them, the bees are so enraged 
that I get many a savage sting,as was my experience yes- 
terday. You will, perhaps, advise leaving off the traps and 
clip the queens. Well, I have not done this, on account of 
the great difficulty of finding the queens, being very near- 
sighted. Yet, with all the difficulties and obstacles I do 
take pleasure in keeping bees, and find some profit also. I 
have 15 colonies; keep only Italians. I use some hives of 
the Falconer make, but during the past few years have had 
the Danzenbaker hive, and like it very well. It is the best 
for comb honey, and comb honey is all I produce. Last 
year I had as fine honey in appearance and taste as any I 
ever saw. I hada good crop, and have sold all at a good 
price here at the home market, selling for cash at groceries 
and private families. 


My location isin the city. I keep the bees in our back- 
yard, overlooked and criticised by many observers. I do 
not find this so very pleasant, to be so much under obser- 
vation ; I mean all friendly, of course, 


I have had trouble in regard to having swarms situated 
in very inconvenient places. I have sometimes put a hive 
above them with a small board to lead themin. They have 
nearly all gone in, and then all march out, and then fly off. 
I appreciate the answers in the Bee Journal in the question 
department. They often help me. 


1. What is the best way to hive a swarm of bees that 
settles on the trunk of a tree oron a fence, sometimes on 
both sides of the fence ? 

2. What is the best time of the day to work with bees, 
in the forenoon or towards evening ? 

3. Is it advisable to shake off bees from a cluster taken 
from a tree before another hive lacking in bees? I have 
seen it advised, and tried it, but all the bees so shaken off 
were killed. The greater part went into the hive in which 
they were intended to go—asmall part of the cluster, I 


mean. S. E. WILEY. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


ANSWERS.—1. Take the hivethat you have ready for 
the swarm, and place the entrance close up to the swarm as 
possible... Gently smoke the beesto get them started to 
running into the hive, or you may brush a few of the bees 
into the entrance, either way will do; just as soon asa call 
is made they will all run in likea flock of sheep jumping 
over a fence. If the swarm is within reach itis an easy 
matter to hive them inthis way. Just set the hive so the 
entrance will reach the bees. 

2. Any time of day when the bees are gathering well. 
During the honey harvest bee-keepers that have many bees 





usually work all day. If nectar is scarce, and bees ¢ 
only in the forenoon, then the forenoon is best. 

3. Depends on circumstances. Better not try it u: 
you have had a good deal of experience with bees. 

















Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








BREEDING FROM INJURED QUEENS. 


It is asking a good deal of us, and yet we cannot alto- 
gether blame the queen-breeders for askingit. You see, 
our faith gets low—and when it is clubbed still lower by 
what seems to be evidence of worthlessness, then to ask us 
to hold on, and breed one of those ‘“ house-flies’’ into a 
blessing! Ah,so! Yeta queen that actually does carry 
within herself valuable inheritances is not going to lose 
them by the personal injuries she gets going through the 
mail or otherwise. She herself may but poorly keep three 
frames full of brood, while her daughters could furnish the 
apiary with better bees than any it has ever had. But, 
then, there’s the chap that would send us any old queen 
reared any old way from any old blood—perhaps we are 
watching out even too much for him. We won’t a/ways as- 
sume that a poor queen is valuable to breed from, Mr. Doo- 
little. We'll call on our smellers, and smell our way to the 
safe cases. Page 310. 


THE DAIRY AND THE APIARY. 


But there’s surely this difference between dairy and the 
apiary when we set out toimprove the two: With efforts 
and cash enough behind it, the dairy has an unlimited food 
supply. Likely as not the apiary may be taking already 
pretty nearly all the supply in reach.—H. L. Jeffery, page 
312. 


HIVING A BUNCH OF SWARMS IN A BOX. 


Bad when three or four prime swarms mix. To hive 
the great mass in a dry-goods box, giving them room to 
store several pounds of honey—well, it is interesting to see 
that it succeeded twice. I should not expect it to succeed 
often. Page 315. 

A SWARM-BEATER. 


Mr. Ford’s record of 32 swarms in one day beats my 
time. And as they hummed they seemed to say, ‘‘ Dance, 
tenderfoot, dance!’’ Page 325. 


ENAMELED CLOTH FAVORED. 


Surprised as well as pleased to see that enameled cloth 
had a majority among Wisconsins. It’s so handy that | 
have always adhered to it, although sometimes I feared | 
wasa loser by so doing. If nine out of sixteen practical 
men favor it, I can go on and feel “‘chipper.’’ Page 325. 


ALFALFA THIS SIDE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Still feeding us with the old story of no alfalfa honey 
this side of the Mississippi, I see. Just wait till they get it 
vaccinated for hay and honey. These are times of progress, 
and five years ago must be no criterion for five years hence. 
Page 326. 

THAT MARBLE-CAKE HONEY. 


And Mr. C. P. Dadant finds late-extracted honey 
streaked with white andamber. I was almost tempted to 
wonder if that was not a trouble thought out in advance in- 
stead of a trouble experienced—but I'll say, ‘‘ Wonder, lie 
down! don’t you wonder this time.’’ Somebody take 4 
fruit-can and get up, marble-cake fashion, the streakedest 
can of honey it is possible to get up. Keepit in a warm 


room a week and see whether the streaks persist or disap- 
I don’t claim to know what the result will be. Page 


pear. 
326. 
THE DOOM OF THE FORESTS. 


F. Greiner, on page 327, strikes intoa subject of gre 
importance to the whole country, as well asto us bee-fol! 
—the utter destruction of wood, lumber and timber. Ar 
yet almost every one manages to maintain in regard to tl 
rather dire situation just in advance a sort of comple 
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itlessness. Not so with me. 


ie thought he could spare. 


Perhaps I am too far 
her way—find my heart feeling deeply sorrowful 
the matter again and again and again. 
iends got through last winter by cutting down shade 
A great area of once 





One of my 







*‘wooden country’’ immediately to the west of here is get- 
ting as bare as the back of Calamity’s hand. 
seem to have started in to have a wood-lot; and those who 
did have, ‘‘ massacreed ”’ it till it shows but here and there a 
forlorn-looking pole. 


Few farmers 











rize-Winning 
>4h0oK< 


ighters of Moore’s famous long-tongued 

lover Italian Queen, which won the $25.00 

e offered by The A. I. Root Co. for the long- 

ongued bees; and also daughters of other 

us long-tongued red-clover breeders whose 

ees “just roll in the honey,” as Mr, Henry 

Schmidt, of Hutto, Tex., puts it, now ready to 

vo by return mail. Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 

<, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Selected Untested, $1.25 

i: Six, $6.00; dozen, $11.00. Safe arrival and 
sfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


ere ete 


. . , 
25Atf Lock Box 1. MORGAN, KY. 
»iease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Agriculture and Golden Queens 


mailed promptly on receipt of $1.00 each, or 
$9.00 per dozen. While the Goldens are of the 
highest type, the daughters of a fine breeder 
mported 5 A. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
from the Province of Bergamo, Italy, are sec- 
ond tonone. Money-order office, Warrenton. 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
23A4t CREEK, Warren Co., N. C. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BROAD TIRES 


make good roads and save draft. 
There’s long service in the modern 


Electric Metal Wheels, 


with straigatorstaggered oval steel 
spokes. No tires to set, no break 
downs. Fitany wagon. Make a new 
wagon out of your old gears. Write 
> for free catalogue. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 16, Quincy, lil, 
Please mention Bee Journal when wmtine 
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{ Mount Union Gollege 


A Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846, Highest grade 
A scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
; with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
; Alliance, Ohio. 
& 


Send 









Boston Excursions 
1 the Nickel Plate Road, June 25th 
27th, inclusive; also July 1st to Sth, 
lusive, at popular rates. Write City 
ket Office, 111 Adams St.,and Union 
‘ket Office, Auditorium Annex, Chi- 
,0. *Phones Central 2057 and Har- 


on 2208. 17—25A3t 
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Good Weather Needed. 


Bees are very populous, there being lots of 
brood. We have the finest crop of white 
clover we ever have had, but no weather that 
the bees can use it. We are getting some 
honey from alsike, raspberries and honey- 
locust. We have had three weeks of rain. 
We ought to have nice weather soon, then we 
might have the largest white clover yield we 
ever had. I run for extracted and comb 
honey. In the fall I put comb honey supers 
under extracting supers when the flow com- 
mences. N. A. KLuck. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., June 5. 











Too Cold for Bees. 


This part of the country was struck by a 
very heavy frost last night, freezing a large 
variety of plants. Clover and raspberries are 
in bloom, with plenty of nectarin them. It 
is too cold for bees to work. Basswood is 
loaded with buds, especially the younger 
trees. A. C. F. Bartz. 

Chippewa Co., Wis., June 12. 





Prospects Very Slim. 


Bees came through this spring in very bad 
shape. I think one-half are dead in this 
county. There has been no rain to speak of, 
and everything is dried up. The prospects 
for white houey are very slim this year. 

Orleans Co., N. Y.,June8. W.H. Hey. 





Feeding Bees in the Spring. 


In my article on feeding bees in the spring, 
page 360, at bottom of the first paragraph 
reads, ‘‘ they are stirred up and create more 
heat,’ should read, ‘‘ are in accord with my 
experience.’’ And the sixth paragraph be- 
gins: ‘‘The queen stops laying, and either 
part of the whole brood-nest is left unpro- 
tected,’’ should read: ‘‘ and either part or the 
whole brood-nest is left unprotected.”’ 


I have also experimented with feeding ex- 
tracted honey, liquefied and made thin with 
water, in comparison with the candied ex- 
tracted honey made soft by stirring, and 
working it to see what effect it would haveon 
brood-rearing as well as on making the bees 
excited and leaving the hives, and find that 
just as much brood is being reared when the 
thick honey 1s fed, as by the thin liquid. And 
that, while the thick honey is fed, uo bees 
leave the hive in cold weather, and conse- 
quently see a decided gain in feeding the 
honey in its thick stage, in preference to the 
thin liquid, for the thin honey causes great 
excitement and the loss of many bees in cold 
weather. It also requires a feeder for each 
colony, which amount is a good deal inan 
apiary of several hundred colonies, and, if 
they are not attached to the hive permanently, 
are a regular nuisance, and many of them get 
lost and broken. But with the thick honey, 
we don’t need any feeder, and don’t even have 
to take away the paper on which the honey 
was spread, if we don’t want to, as the bees 
take care of it themselves. 


Another thing I[ find practical in a large 
apiary for feeding, when the bees get short of 
stores in warm weather, is to thin the honey to 
the consistency of nectar by putting 20 quarts 
into a large-sized wash-tub, throw a scoop- 
shovel full of planer shavings on top fora 
float. Put three or four such tubs in the 
yard and just watch the ‘“‘honey-flow.’’ Af- 
ter 10 or 15 minutes, should any of the colo- 
nies not be working in the feed, open thuse 








Italian Queens, by Mail. 
Golden and Honey Queenssays 


6 12 
Beeeeuted ... covgabese ventas $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.00 
RR eer ere * 7.00 13.00 
OOREOE ....00 sma ehvenses GOP 
2-frame Nucleus (mo queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Add price of any Queen wanted with Nucleus. 

Our bees are shipped in light shipping-cases. 
Purchaser pays express on Nuclei. 

Safe arrival guaranteed of all stock sent out. 


BaTAviA, ILL., Aug. 21, 1901. 
Dear Sir:—I thought I would let you know as 
to results ofthe nucleus sent me. They were 
laced in 10-frame hives and now they are in 
ne condition. From one I removed 24 pounds 
of honey and had to give 6 of them more room, 
as they were hanging out. They have more 
than reached my expectations. 
Yours respectfully, E. K. MEREDITH. 
DAVENPORT, IowA, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens are fully up tostandard. The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes the 
lead. She hadarousing colony when put up 
for winter. The goldeus can be handl with- 
out smoke or veil. Very truly yours, 
JoHN THOEMING. 


Notice.— No tested stock sent out before 
May 15. Send money by P. O. Money Order or 
Express Order. D. J, BLOCHER, 

17Atf PEARL CITY, ILL. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Why RUMELY? 


The thresherman has many reasons, too many to give 
here. Summed up, it means the model threshing outfit, 
thebest money can buy. You will find the! atest catalog 
on Rumely's Rear Geared Traction Engines and 
New Rumely Se full of threshermen’s logic, 
argument that convinces. Write usfor it. Mailed free. 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, IND. 











“lease Mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Fourth of July 


rates via the Nickel Plate Road. One 
fare for the round-trip, July 3d and 4th, 
within 200 miles of starting point. Re- 
turn limit July 6th. Chicago Ticket 
Offices, 111 Adams St., and Auditorium 
Annex. ’Phones Central 2057 and Har- 
rison 2208. 12—25A3t 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 

to meet those who work for us. Cow — . 

lange pool, Rasy work, We furnish caplial. Send 
of samples and particulars. 


C0., Chicago, Ills. 
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Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 
It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $1.00; or for 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
any one. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
INGHAM’S PATENT 

25 years the best. S k 

Send for Circular. mo ers 


25Atf T. PF. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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hives and pour about a spoonful of the feed 
right among them, and see how quickly it 
will give them a ‘*‘ send-off.”’ 

Of course, the larger ones get the “ lion’s 
share,’’? and, should, too, because they are 
just the very ones which need it most, for if 
we have a few small ones, they can be looked 
after very easily and supplied. I shall en- 
deayor to keep a couple of barrels of fall 
honey on hand for such emergencies, instead 
of putting them on the market at a small 
figure, as I found it very handy to have nearly 
two barrels of it on hand this spring, for now 
my bees are in rousing condition to take care 
of anything that comes along in the shape of 
a honey-flow, and that, too, in spite of the 
horridest weather imaginable, so much so 
that I thought sometimes I would lose the 
whole of them. One of my near neighbors 
saved only 50 out of 300 colonies, and he 
claims those 50 are very weak. 

A. C. F. Bartz. 

Chippewa Co., Wis., June 6. 


Cold, Bad Weather. 


We are having very cold, bad weather here 
now. It is so cold that the bees can not work 
atall. The pastures are white with clover 
now. I hope it will warm up pretty soon. 

Grant Co., Wis., May 30. U. 8. Boyp. 


Doing a Rushing Business. 


Bees are doing a rushing business. There 
is lots of white clover. I use double hives, 
and the queens have commenced to ramble in 
the upper stories, making themselves a nui- 
sance in general. Wo. RUGGLEs. 

St. Joseph Co., Mich., June 12. 


Swarming—Handling the Smoker. 


The pesky bees are driving me to ‘‘ beat the 
band.’’ I have tried to suppress swarming as 
much as possible, and thought I knew fairly 
well how to doit. Put on surplus cases very 
early; in fact, some time before fruit-bloom 
time, and then doubled them, which the bees 
occupied almost immediately, and have done 
splendidly in putting in surplus; hence, I 
flattered myself that I have little or noswarm- 
ing. But,my,Omy! They commenced the 
last of May to swarm, and have kept it up 
every pleasant day since. I have cut out 
queen-cells; moved the old hives to new 
stands; put on additional cases, which they 
occupy immediately, and apparently go to 
work; yet it’s swarm, swarm. Is it the Gal- 
lup hive that causes all this trouble? or, is it 
because of very strong colonies? They are 
all very strong, which result I have aimed to 
bring about so as to be able to take advantage 
of the white clover and basswood; but I am 
afraid [’ve been like the Methodist preacher 
who prayed for rain—overdid it! 


Say, what’s the matter with Mr. Root? I’m 
with Dr. Miller in the proper manner of hold- 
ing the smoker. Is Mr. Root cross-eyed? or is 
his thumb where his little finger ought to be? 
Perhaps he works the smoker with the nozzle 
turned half round, and blows the smoke over 
the bellows. He is certainly ‘‘ way off’ on 
the proper manner of holding the Corneil 
smoker, and I feel like telling him so; but as 
you know him better than I do, rather have 
you do it. Wa. M. WHITNEY. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., June 13. 


[Here is what Editor Root says fin Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture, about the proper way to 
handle a bee-smoker.—EDITOR. | 


Within the last five or six years most of the 
modern hot-blast smokers have been made in 
such a way that, while in use, the barrel will 
stand perpendicularly, leaving the coals of 
fire or hot embers to lie on the grate while 
the fumes free from sparks or embers are 
blown out through a curved or deflecting 
snout. The position of the bellows likewise 
during the interim mentioned has been re- 
versed, putting the large end at the top in- 
stead of at the bottom, as heretofore. 

I have been surprised many and many a 
time to see how awkwardly bee-keepers handle 
the modern smoker. To my notion there is 
only one way. The thumb should be on the 
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éoseen FOR THE BEST...... 
—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION 


+++-AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


adres, LUM AFLY MEG. CO. 


Higginsville, 
Mo. 


1730 S. 13th Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 





2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
East St. Louis, I). 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 





Christian Scientists’ 

meeting in Boston, June 28th to July 
1st. It will be to your advantage to ob- 
tain rates applying over the Nickel 
Plate Road before purchasing else- 
where. No excess fare charged on any 
of ourtrains. Tickets on sale June 25, 
26 and 27. Final return limit Aug. 1. 
Call on or address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for particulars as to stop- 
overs, train service, etc. "Phone Cent- 
ral 2057. 7—22A5t 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MonetTTe Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
eatching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25cents; or will send it FREER as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








BEE-KEEPERS’ SPECIAL TOURIST CARS 
VIA SANTA FE ROUTE TO LOS ANGELES 








“*LEAVE CHICAGO 





First Special Car via 
Grand Canyon of Arizon, 


Arrive Grand Canyon 
Saturday, Aug. 15, 5:30 p.m. 
(Spend Sunday at Canyon.) 


Wednesday, Aug. 12th, 10 p.m. 


Leave Canyon Monday, Aug. 17, 9 a.m. 
Arrive Los Angeles Tuesday, 18, 8 a.m. 


Second 
.-»- Special Car .... 


Friday, 
August 14th, 
10 p.m. 


Arrive Los Angeles 
Tuesday, August 18th, 
8 a.m. 











San Francisco, 


Round Trip—Los Angeles, 
A Choice of Routes 
Returning .... 


Sleeper—Double Berth, $6.00. 
Additional for Grand Canyon Side-Trip, $6.50. 


August ist to 14th, 
Good until October 15th, 


$50.00. 


Sleeper, $2.00. 








J. M. CONNELL, 
Gen. Agt. 


SANTA FE 


109 Avams ST. 
CHICAGO. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal] when writing. 
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rhousands Of Hives - Millions of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


re not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
4dition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


28 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. # 3ieu spect 


ow, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 





ie This is a good time 
KK to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 













We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 4 the Northwest 


Send for catalog. 









“ 


We have the Best Goods, Lowes 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ces, ald Best Shipping Facilities. 


Please mention Bee sournai when writing Etf 
Cor. First and [ain Sts., 


Natick House, “’’Cos ANGELES. 


HART BROS., Proprietors. 


“The Popular Hotel,” remod:ied; 75 additional rooms, all newly furnished. Everything 
strictly first-class. Elevator. American plan, $1.25 to $3.00; latter includes suites with private 
baths. European plan, 50 cents up. 

HEADQUARTERS of the NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION during the Convention, 
Aug. 18, 19 and 20 


t Pri 
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} 
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Excursions to Boston 

June 25th to 27th, inclusive; also July 
lst to 5th, inclusive, via Nickel Plate 
Road. Especially low rates. Liberal 
return limits. Particulars at City 
Ticket Office, 111 Adams St., and Union 
Ticket Office, Auditorium Annex. Chi- 
cago. *Phones Central 5057 and Har- 
rison 2208. 18—25A3t 


BUSINGSS QUEGNS, 


sred from best Italian honey-gathering stock, 
and reared in PULL COLONIES by best known 
methods. Guaranteed to be peed Gaeens and 
free from disease. Untested, 75c each; 6. $4.00. 


Italian Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. 


We have a strain of 

bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 
One Untested Queen..... $ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.25 
One Breeder Queen ..... 2.00 
Ose -Comb Nucleus (no 

Ds one cvcsce veces 

Queens sent by return 
mail. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For price on Doz. lots send for 








Tested, $1.25 each. Untested ready July Ist. | .atalo J. L. STRONC 
Tested about July 15th. Address i “TA 
HAS. B. ALLEN. 16Atf 204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA. 





1SAtf Central Square, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


neens Now Ready to Supply o Return Mail 


Stock which cannot be excelled. Each variety bred in separate apiaries, 
from selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey-gatherers. 


(Cy ° Have no superior, and few equals. Untested, 
Golden Italians 


75 cents; 6 for $4.00. 

which left all records behind in honey- 
Red Clover Queens, gathering. Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. 
& s —They are so highly recommended, being more gentle 
Carniolans than all others. Untested, $1.00. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOTS FACTORY PRICES. 
>. H. W. WEBER, 7“°Eincinnati, onto. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





side of the bellows next to the stove. This 
lets the hand hang in the natural position 
without any twist at the wrist. To handle 
the smoker, proceed as follows: 

Stand in front of the hive, with the entrance 
at the left and the smoker in the right hand. 
With the left, pry the cover loose, then with 
the other holding the smoker in a perpendicu- 
lar position, or only slighly tilted, perhaps, 
blow a little smoke over the tops of the 
frames. After the cover is removed, and the 
bees have been sufficiently quieted, set the 
smoker down close to the back end (not the 
front) of the hive on the ground. In doing 
this, the position of the wrist and hand does 
not have to be changed. Now, then, if the 
bees begin to act obstreperously, all one has 
to dois to reach down, grab the smoker in the 
most easy and natural way, and blow the 
smoke over the frames without twisting the 
wrist or the hand in an awkward, angular 
kink. 

If one gets to using an implement wrongly, 
he will waste seconds, minutes, and hours of 
time as the weeks and months roll by. Every 
movement should be calculated to get the 
maximum results with the minimum of time 
and actual muscular force expended. 


I have seen bee-keepers pick up the smoker 
in the left hand, hold it in an awkward way 
which I can hardly describe, and then when 
they were through lay the smoker down in 
front of the entrance, rightin the height of 
the honey-flow. Or perhaps they will lay it 
on its side behind the hive; then when they 
want it for an emergency it can not be found. 





Outlook None Too Good. 


The outlook in this part of the State is none 
too good. We have had no rain since March, 
and cold weather in April, and a very windy 
and dry May. I figure on a small average 
crop, and would be surprised to see prices go 
below the last year’s, especially since South- 
ern California is complaining, too. 

SEBASTIAN ISELIN. 

San Joaquin Co., Calif., June 8. 





A Terrible Season. 


- Weare having a terrible season so far. It 
has been cold and stormy, and bees have done 
little or nothing. But we yet hope for the 
best. It looks pretty slim for a honey crop. 
W. W. Wuipp.e. 
Arapahoe Co., Colo., June 7. 


Working for Section Honey. 


The way in which I find it necessary to 
work to get the best out of acolony is to 
work for section honey in ashallow hive (74<- 
inch frames). First, we will consider that 
our colonies are in good condition for the 
main flow, about June 12. Now, if all of my 
bees would swarm about 15 days before, I 
would be pleased; [ should consider lack of 
nectar the only drawback. I hive the swarm 
on the old stand with one-inch space under 
the frames, and in three days put on sections. 
The object in having a deep and large en- 
trance is, that it isa great step in having all 
worker-comb built. It isa well-known fact 
to bee-keepers that bees wish to store this 
treasure away from the entrance and light. 
Therefore, the deep entrance forces the 
honey to the sections above, and the bees 
have a desire to build only worker-comb be- 
low. 

Now, the parent colony: I shake and brush 
all of the bees it has on the frames, 14 days 
after the first swarm issues, into a new hive 
on 7 or 8 frames, with one-inch starters, the 
same as I did the first swarm, putting the 
frames in the same hive I take them from. In 
seven days more I again complete the last 
brush from the frames to the parent colony, 
and now the old stock is as strong as the first 
swarm, and will take a super and a few more 
frames of starters in the brood-chamber. If 
you prefer (I do) to feed honey in the frames 
in place of sugar syrup, just place the frames, 
which now have no bees on them, over the 
parent colony, and as it is justin the height 
of the honey-flow, and with drawn comb the 
parent colony will store more honey than the 
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honey may be given to the colony that needs 
feeding in the fall,or it may be extracted. 
This practice has never failed to give good 
results. 

In regard to keeping down increase, a 
swarm may be divided and a part given to the 
parent colony, and as it isin the height of 
the flow you will receive benefit from the bees 
you added, and it gives a fine crop of honey 
from both the swarm and parent colony; or, 
in other words, the parent colony is furnish- 
ing honey to feed such colonies that may need 
it. With an improved strain of bees I, in my 
locality, challenge the world in like condi- 
tion and locality. R. J. Cory. 


Fairfield Co., Conn., June 13. 





Beedom Boiled Down 





Iron in Honey. 


Prof. G. pe Bunge says in Zeitschrift fuer 
Biologie that, among the hydrates of carbon 
which serve as foods, honey holds an excep- 
tional place. Of all the sugary matters, honey 
is the only one containing iron; and strangely 
enough, almost exactly in the same quantity 
as found in white bread.—[Put this down as 
another point in favor of honey as food.— 
Ep. |—Stray Straws in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture. 


Are Balled Queens Suffocated ? 


Dr. W. G. Sawyer, replying to the remark 
that it ‘‘is not known whether a queen is 
killed by stinging or suffocation,’’ says in the 
American Bee-Keeper : 


Now, while Iam not very well acquainted 
with the anatomy of the bee, it is reasonable 
to suppose that there is not very much differ- 
ence in the suffocating qualities of the queen 


Oo" 


WE WANT WORKERS 


Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start yon in busi- 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 


~woples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, lil. 








Saratoga Excursion 
July 5th and 6th, at $17.45 for the round 
trip, via Nickel Plate Road. Final re- 
turn limit July 20th. Three trains 
daily to New York City and Boston. 
City Ticket Office, 111 Adams St., Chi- 
cago. ’Phone Central 2057. 11—25A3t 





QUKKNS! 


— and Leather-Colored Italian, warranted 
Sun satisfaction—those are the kind reared 
GUIRIN-THE- -QUEEN-BREEDER. Our bus- 

eas was established in 1888. Our stock origi- 

nated from the best and highest-priced long- 

tongued red clover breeders inthe U.S. e 

rear aS many, and perhaps more, queens than 

any other breeder in the North. Price of queens 
before July ist: Large select, $1; six for $5; 

Tested Stock, $1.50; six for $8; Selected Tested, 

$2 each; Breeders, $4. Two-frame Nuclei (no 

queen) $2.50 each. 

Special low price on queens in lots of 25to 100. 

All queens are mailed promptly, as we keep 
300 to 500 on hand ready to mail. 

We guarantee safe delivery to any State, Con- 
tinental Island, or European Country. Our Cir- 
cular will interest you; it’s free. 

Address all orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 
PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
(The above ad. will appeartwice per month 
only.) 16E13t 
“ease mention Bee Journal when writing 





‘The AMERICAN INSTITUTE of PHRENOLOGY 
Incorporated 1866, 39th Session opens Sept. 2d. 
Subjects: Phrenology. the Art of Character 
Reading; Anatomy, Physiology. Physiognomy, 
Heredity. Hygiene, etc. Address: 24 E. 22d St., 

New York, care of FowLer & WELLS Co. 


24Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FENCE! macett: 


trong, Chicken- 
Tight. ote te the Farmer at jr ncteunto 








arranted, Cata Free. 
COLE SrEine vance. 0. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


Please mention the Bee Journal 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Other Clover Seecis, 


We have made arrangements 80 that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by {: ght 
or express, at the following prices, cash wit; 


the order: 
SB 10% 25m som 


Sweet Clover (white) .. a -75 $1.40 $3.25 


Sweet Clover (yellow).. 90 1.70 4.00 7,59 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.00 1.80 4.25 8&9 
White Clover ..........6. 150 280 6.50 12.5 
Alfalfa Clover ....... soe 100 180 4.25 8. 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-poung 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for Cartage. if 
wanted , 4 om, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mai 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


Tennessee Queens, 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select »Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2344 miles; mone impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. ‘No disease. 30 years’ 
e personae WARRANTED 


$1.50 each. Dis- 

count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers — 

cialty. Discount after July | 








Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 














isnow inorder. You ha EP 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Pleese mention Bee Journai when writing 


The Danz. Hive — 


The Comb Honey Hive. 


Wesellit. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.1I. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
a list of the goods you want for this season, and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
for catalog. . M. HUNT & SON, 

10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











Complete Line of Lewis’ Matchless Dovetail Hives and 
Supplies at Factory Prices, 


HIGH-CLASS QUEENS. — Buckeye Strain Red Clover 


Queens, they roll in the honey while the ordinary starve. 


None 
Superior. 


None 


Carniolans, peter. 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 


2.00 each; 6 for 10.00 
3.00 each} 6for 15.00 


Tested 
Select Tested . 


Best money can buy........... $5.00 each. 
2-frame Nuclei with Select Untested 
i ee et Seer eee ee ie $2.75 


Send for Catalog and see SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. i 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. E8asxcir'ono. 


Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 


Muth Strain Golden Italians, 
We guarantee safe arrival by return mail, 
Untested .......... fe 00 each; 6 for $ 5.00 
Select Untested. 1. 25each; 6for 6.00 
ovvvv"rvvvvvvydv 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 


the thinnest base. 
other make. 


Working wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty, 


always wanted at highest price. 


This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
duces the superior of any. 
purest. 
odor. 
It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


It is the cleanest and 
It has the brightest color and sweetest 
It is the most transparent, because it has 


Beeswax 


Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





ery best ot 


Bee-Supplies «2%: 


gest stock in 
Indiana. Send list of goods wanted AT ONCE 
and get our 


Special Prices. 


Carale =. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
49A26t INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









is, GOOD MONEY 


if you work forus. We will 8 
con vend get - the capital. Work 
ond ene. Send i a for fu 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. co. ¢ Chicago, Ills 


INVESTMENTS 


—— oe 


SOUTHERN LANDS. 


Such investments are not speculative. The 
South is not anew country. Market and ship- 
ping facilities are adequate and first-class. The 
climate is mild and favorable. Notwithstand- 
ing these and other advantages, Southern lands 
are selling for prices far below their real value, 
and at present prices net large returns on. th: 
investment. For a free set of circulars, Nos. 
1 to 10, inclusive, concerning the possibilities o! 
lands in Kentucky, West Tennessee, Mississ 
ippi and Lonisiana, on and near the I[1linois 
Central Railroad, for homeseekers and inves 
ors, address the undersigned, 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Ghicago. 


To Boston and Return at One Fare 


for the round trip from Chicago vii 
Nickel Plate Road, for Christian Sci 
entists’ meeting in June. Tickets 01 
sale June 25th, 26th and 27th, with ex 
tended return limit of Aug. Ist. Stop 
over at Niagara Falls, in either direc 
tion, without extra charge, and at New 
York, returning, on payment of fee of 
$1.00. No excess fare charged on an) 
of our trains. Write John Y, Calahan 
General Agent, 113 Adams’ St., roon 
298, Chicago, for detailed information 
*Phone Central 2057. 6—22A5t 
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drone, and the drone will not suffo- 
en completely immersed in water for 
es, and I have not found out how 
onger. The first trapful of drones I 
-ed untilall were quiet, then I emptied 
t. The next day the drones were as 
; ever. I recaptured them, kept them 
water 15 minutes and set them aside to 
About nine out of ten revived and 

s lively as ever. 


not starvation that causes the death of 
ed queen? 


‘-Bunched’’ Swarms. 


equently have in my out-yards what, for 
of a better name, I call ‘‘ bunched” 
is. During my absence of a weex or 
_ several colonies may swarm on the 
e day, and go together; and their queens 
» clipped they can not go with them, and 
will return and go into one or two hives, 
¢ the inside and covering the outside, 
nd spreading out on the ground in all direc- 
tions—two or three bushels of them. There 
re quite too many bees in such hives or on 
them to do well; in fact, such will usually do 
nothing but loaf, and wait for a young queen 
to hatch. I have found it works well to take 
a peck or half a bushel of these bees and give 
them toa set of combs from which the bees 
1ave been shaken. With a dust-pan made 
with high sides and back I scoop up from 
such ** bunched *? swarms what bees I need to 
give to these beeless combs, and thus form 
new colonies which seem to do as well as any. 
Of course, I do not always have these large 
swarms to go to for bees; but when I do find 
my bees badly mixed in this way I can 
straighten them out in this manner, and make 
them all work profitably.—J. E. Cranes, in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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Close Saturdays at 1 p.m.—Our custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 
beginning with July 1, for three months we 
will close our office and bee-supply store at 1 
p.m. on Saturdays. This is our usual custom. 
Nearly all other firms here begin the Saturday 
afternoon closing with May list, but we keep 
open two months later on account of the local 
bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Texas.—The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meets in annual convention at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at College Station, 
Texas, July 7 to 10, inclusive, during the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress meetings. Cheap excursion 
rates. Large crowds. A good time. Learn a 
heap. Meet your fellow-men, and talk. Ex- 
hibits of all kinds of stuff. Premiums of all 
kinds awarded. Come, and bring what you 
have, and take home some of the premiums. 
You are invited. Besureto bethere. July 7to10, 
1903, at the A. & M.C. of Texas, College Station, 

Hunter, Texas. Louis H. ScHo tt, Sec. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


ary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO ILL. 


§ [10 START You IN BUSINESS 


present you with the first 8 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begin 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 


‘Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















$5.00; 12 queens, $9.00. M 


Adel Queens and Bees. 


Ali my Queens are reared by the good old- 


fashioned system—the way they were reared 
when all queens lived three years—the bees 
stored lots of honey and gave such great satis- 


faction. These Queens are large, hardy, and 
reared from the best Seeer-grtberin strain I 
ever saw. Queens not coming up to above guar- 
antee replaced or money returned. 

One queen, $1.00; 3 queens, $2.75; 6 queens, 
new book on Queen- 
Rearing given to all who eee three or 
more queens. Send for Catalog. 


2Atf HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM. Mass. 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writine 


O0or75 Nuclei For Sale 


Good 3-frame Nuclei with Queens, strong 
pkgs. with bees, $2.00each. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Customers all reporting satisfaction 
and duplicating and imcteasing orders. L. 
frames. German-Italian bees. No disease. 
W. T. LEWIS & CO. 
317 MADISON STREET, MEMPAHIS, TENN. 








$19.00 from Chicago to Boston and 
Return $19.00 

via Nickel Plate Road, occount meet- 
ing of Christian Scientists, June 28th 
to July lst. Tickets on sale June 25, 26 
and 27, with open return limit of June 
28. By depositing tickets with Joint 
Agent in Boston on July 1, 2,3 or 4, 
and payment of fee of 50c., extended 
limit returning until Aug. lst may be 
obtained. Stop-ovei at Niagara Falls, 
in either direction, without extra 
charge. No excess fare charged on any 
of our trains. Three trains daily. 
Through vestibuled sleeping - cars. 
American Club Meals servedin dining- 
cars on Nickel Plate Road; also meals 
alacarte. Address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for reservation of sleep- 
ing-car space and other information. 
*Phone Central 2057. 8—22ASt 


California! (29% Gistoxcor is 


or Resour send for a sample of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite P ota 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 

per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Randsomel y illustrated, $2.00 per annum. . 
Pp 


copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Car. 


The Low-Down Handy Wagon.—The advan- 
tage of a low-down wagon onthe farm is so 
well understood that we need not refer to them 
except in the briefest manner. They are wide- 
tired and can be taken into fields when the 
ground is too soft to use narrow-tired wagons. 
Ihey can be used on meadows and pastures 
without ~~ the sod, no matter how soft 
the ground is. hey are handy in every sense 
of the word for hauling hay, grain, live stock, 

lows, harrows and similar implements to and 
meee the field. A big load can be put on without 
pitching or lifting the load to a great height. 

The only question to decide is where to get a 
handy wagon and get the best. The Farmers’ 
Handy agon Co., of Saginaw, Mich., make 
one of the best if not tae very best one made. 
This wagon has a long, broad platform and is 
equipped with either wooden or metal wheels. 
The wooden wheels are guaranteed in every 
way, being made of solid white oak, three 
thicknesses. The inner section presents the 
end of the grain to the tire while the two outer 
ones have the grain running crosswise of each 
other. The tire cannot be driven off with a 
sledge hammer nor can the wheel ever shrink 
so as to make the tire loose. 

The metal wheels made by this company 
have the spokes swedged in instead of cast in. 
Spokes that are cast in come loose after a little 
wear, while those swedged in never come loose 
or rattle. The whole wagon is made on the 
same solid plan, and every part of it is guaran- 
teed in every way. This company publishes a 
book about these wagons which shows by pic- 
tures and printed description just how it is 
made and what kind of a guarantee goes with 
it. The book will be sent free to any of our 
readers who ask for it and mention this paper. 
Address, Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co., Sagi- 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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Curcaco, June 5.—The market is lifeless, no 
movement except extracted at low prices. Best 
rades of white extracted, 54@6 cents; amber, 
5%c. Comb honey is held at 15c for choice 
white, and anything not grading up to meet 
this requirement sold at 2@5c less per pound. 
Beeswax, 32c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, June 9.—No comb honey in our 
market. White or light amber would sell 
quickly at $3.50 for 24-section cases. Demand 
light for extracted, at from 54@6%c. Beeswax 
in demand at 25@30c. Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


Avpany, N. Y., Mar. 14. — Honey demand 
quiet; receipts and stock light. Comb selling, 
light, 15c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 13@l4c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, at 71@7%c. Bees wax firm, 30@32c. 
H. R. Wrieut 


CINCINNATI, June 1.—Ver 
market from last report. e quote amber ex- 
tracted grades at %c in barrels; white 
clover, 8@%c; supply equalto demand. Comb 
honey, 15@1éc for fancy. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Frep W. Mota Co 


little change in 


New York, May 21.—Comb honey trade ex- 
ceptionally quiet, very little doing. Fancy 
stock not plentiful and is sold at l4c. A large 
supply of other grades on hand, which we are 
quoting at from 11@13c, according to quality, 
and in large lots make concessions from these 
prices. Extracted, unusually quiet, and prices 
show a downward tendency all along the line. 
Beeswax, firm at from 30@3ic. 

RETH & SEGELEKEN,. 


CINCINNATI, June 8.—We have reached the 
time when there is no settled prices in the 
honey market. Everybody is waiting to learn 
how the crop willturn out, therefore we will 
sell or ask the old price; faucy water-white 
comb brings 15@l6c. Extracted, amber, in bar- 
rels, 54@5%c; in cans, 6@6%c; white clover, 
8@8%c. Beeswax, 30r. Cc. H. W. Weeer. 


OO eee 


WANTED Patri uh 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample aud best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
RAtf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OI. 


Please mention Bee Jourual when writing, 


WANTED! 


CALIFORNIA COMB Honey in car-lots, It 
will pay you to correspond with us. 
THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 


24Atf MANZANOLA, COLO, or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY HITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
24Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in S in any way 
cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, —~ and all the time. 
Are you in Write to-day. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO. ILI. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 

















BEE-SUPPLIES! 


RooT > GO0oOs 


Se» 2 FD, 
é — Pe AT ROoT'S PRICES, 
used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 


ice. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


St2 MASS, AVE. tHOLAMAPBLIS. IMD. 
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The Best Bee-tioods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
will not be disappointed, 
We are undersold by no 
Send for new catalog and 


one. 
price-list and free copy of THE 


AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. GerRRIsH, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Fourth of July Excursion 
over the Nickel Plate Road at one fare 
for the round-trip, within a radius of 
200 miles from starting point. Tickets 
on sale July 3d and 4th, with return 
limit of July 6th. Through trains daily 
in each direction between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and intermediate points. Every facil- 
ity offered for the comfort of the trav- 
eling public. Individual Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35c to $1.00, and 
meals a la carte, in dining-cars on 
Nickel Plate Road. City Ticket Offices, 
111 Adams St., and Auditorium Annex. 
’Phones Central 2057 and Harrison 2208, 
13—25A3t 


2) <> -- > -- <D- D- | t <—D &S 
Bee-Keepers, Remember 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices *« *« * * * 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plements a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
OSB + Oi + OD Og 


14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,060,000.00 A TEAK 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s ad Sy product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, II. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for You. 
Catalog Price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES 


Catalog for the ——— 


‘- fi. FARMER, 


182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 





16A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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+c? Dadant's Foundation 3 


What more can body do? i 
guarantee Satisfaction. PURITY, PIRMNESS: We pana 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING 

Because it has always 


Why does it sell so well? Because it | an aoe 


ns 8 have uot been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


. = 
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iven better satis. 
ecause In 25 years 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia). 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
woe 


Bee-Keepers’ Suppli 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS *#### sefiaiiaihaihel 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 


’ 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1. 


20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 
AstIAAswawsas 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


att 
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THE JUNE FIRST NUMBER OF 


leanings In Bé6-Gulture 


contains two v ery interest- 
ing articles, both of which 
are fully illustrated with 
new views, to-wit, 


Bee-Keeping in Jamaica 


a 


Glimpses of Cuban Apiaries. 


Oo 








Page 516 of this issue 
contains a price-list of the 
NEW 


Aikin Honey- Bags. 


This new package for the putting up of Ex- 
tracted Honey was fully described in the Mar. 1st 





MIQUE 


number by Mr. Aikin. This is something that & 
should interest every producer of liquid honey. = 
Gleanings one year and one Untested Italian = 
Queen, $1.00. We are mailing these promptly. © 
Gleanings 6 months, 25 cents. = 
a. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. = 
ao. 

BOP GEORGE W. YORK & CO. M5 MES Street >. 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send =. 
to them for their free Catalog. = 
QICOIMLOLOLOLOSOLCLOTOLOL LC AMAME 
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